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FOREWORD 



The Center for the Study of Higher Education and the Ameri> 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges are pleased to share 
in the joint publication of the results of the CUPIR study as we have 
shared in the project itself. This cooperation is an example, we feet, of 
a way in which university-based centers and associations can work 
together to aid postsecondary educational institutions, both public 
and private. 

S. V. Martorana, who is professor of higher education and re- 
search associate at the Center, ted the task force of the project; the 
center gave research assistant support; the association gave staff com- 
mitment through Eileen Kuhns, the executive associate for council de- 
velopment, and Richard W!. Witter, director of the National Council 
of Independent Junior Colleges; state directors of community and 
junior colleges and institutions provided the information which fom« 
the basts of this report. To the persons listed among the original 
planning group and the AACJC task force for the CUPI R project must 
go the primary credit for its initial emergence and ultimate comple- 
tion. 

Institutional cooperation Is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant postsecondary educational issues of the seventies; the plight of 
the private colleges is equaily important. CUPIR has attempted to es- 
tablish a base from which some further action can be taken at the 
national level to join these two issues which seem so vital to the post- 
secondary enterprise at a time when it is being pressed simultaneously 
for more and better programs and services and for financial retrench- 
ment. 

We hope that the cooperative effort represented by this pub- 
lication and by the programs reported in the document will continue, 
grow, and attract greater support from the public and especially from 
private foundations and other auspices concerned for continued 
maintenance of a strong postsecondary education program in this 
country. 

G. Lester Anderson CSHE 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. AACJC 
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I. FROM PROBLEMS TO POTENTIAL: 
CAN THE PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES SHIFT? 



The "community college movement" in the United States, 
which in recent years has gained considerable prominence and recog- 
nition as a strong and significant new departure in the nation's formal 
educational structure, was largely private during its early years. When 
the movement had sustained its first birth pains and demonstrated to 
educational and other observers that it was here to stay, its stability 
was manifested by the organization of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in St. Louis in 1920. The large majority of the institu- 
tions represented-about two-thirds of the total-were private junior 
colleges. Not until after World War II. when so many students returned 
to college under the first Gl Bill and postsecondary education ex- 
panded rapidly, did the number of public institutions exceed the num- 
ber of private institutions. 

Following the boom in postsecondary education which took 
place in the late fifties and early sixties, however, the private junior 
colleges, along with their sister four-yoar colleges and universities 
operating under private sponsorship, encountered growing operating 
difficulties. Costs increased dramatically as enrollments moved toward 
stabilization and. in many cases, even began to decline. In the fall of 
1972. the number of these institutions left comprised only about a 
fourth of the total number of institutions reported in the Association's 
Directory. 

Some argue that this decline of the private junior colleges must 
lead inevitably toward greater diminution and perhaps ultimate oblivi- 
on. Others contend, however, that the private junior colleges do, in 
fact, have considerable resources to support a significant role in post- 
secondary education and, furthermore, that the particular kinds of 
educational services they provide should be preserved >n the public 
interest That the latter position may in fact have a substantial validity 
was demonstrated, at least in part, during the life of the "Developing 
Colleges Project" which was conducted by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges from 1969 to 1972 under the provision and with 
the financial support of Title ill of the Education Professional Devel- 
opment Act. This program encouraged and assisted institutions to 
group together into state and regional consortia which collectively 
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could provide both expanded and improved postsecondary educa- 
tional services to their constituencies. 

The point of significance here is that this three-year period 
provided opportunity to observe the potentiality of cooperative inter- 
institutional consortia. It made it possible to assess the availability and 
willingness of a large number of public and private junior colleges to 
participate in what seemed to be a means to better total service to the 
postsecondary educational needs of the nation. Out of this experience 
came the germ of the idea which led ultimately to the CUPIR (Co- 
operative Utilization of Private Institutional Resources) project of the 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the National 
Council of Independent Junior Colleges. The results of that project 
comprise the content of this monograph. 

As a background to the more detailed description of the de- 
velopment of the CUPIR project and its outcomes, this section is de- 
voted to providing a larger review of the tviro recent developments in 
postsecondary education on which CUPIR rests: interinstitutlonal co- 
operation and the plight of the private colleges. They may appear at 
first to be discrepant and quite different. A review of the discussion 
they each have attracted in the widespread discussion of postsecond- 
ary education during recent years, however, may make it possible to 
identify the interrelationships which have already occurred and indi- 
cate some of the potentialities on which the CUPIR project is placing 
its hopes. 

Interinstitutionai Cooperation 

Junior and community colleges, like higher educational insti- 
tutions in general, have faditionally "gone it alone." Throughout most 
of the history of higher education, this practice prevailed and "com- 
petition rather than cooperation has been the order of the day. . . Each 
institution . . . [has] its own peculiar and cherished qualities and no 
ore (wants! to alter its distinctive identity. Each has pardonable pride 
in its own achievements, both past and present" (Proceedings, 1962, 
p. 5). The traditional approaches are under reexamination, however, 
because all colleges are confronted today with the dilemma of strong 
demands for the improvement and/or the expansion of existing pro- 
grams and services in the face of rising costs. As long ago as 1961, the 
impending difficulties of reconciling worthwhile contributions to so- 
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ciety with the increasing limitation of finances, material, and personnel 
resources and facilities on the other was noted by Martorana, Messer- 
smith, and Nelson (p. 1 ). The institution operating singly was finding 
it more and exceedingly difficult to cope. 

Within the past two decades, postsecondary institutions of all 
types have moved toward interinstitutional cooperative approaches to 
deal with problems they perceive as both common and formidable 
(Johnson, 1966. pp. 1-2). Although called by various names, such as 
consortium, the goal is joint effort toward mutually advantageous 
goals without sacrifice of large measures of individual autonomy. Inter- 
institutional cooperation requires an agreement whereby two or more 
institutions agree to strengthen academic programs, improve adminis- 
tration, or provide other special services {Moore, 1968, p. 4) not only 
for members of participating institutions but also for the public as a 
whole in the local, state, regional, national, and international spheres 
(Donovan, 1965, pp. 3-4). Some also look upon it as a compensatory 
development which will balance the external forces of change and 
render some order to institutional operations (Patterson, 1970, p. 2). 

Basically, higher educational institutions join in two major 
forms of cooperative arrangements: interstate compacts statutorily or 
otherwise officially endorsed and voluntary associations. The first 
type, illustrated by WtCHE and SRE6, joins public and private institu- 
tions by virtue of agreements ratified by state legislatures, and is usually 
limited to predetermined regional boundaries (Salwak, 1968, p. 491; 
Patterson, 1971, p. 19). The voluntary associations operate through 
joint contracts or special charters and generally consist of public or 
private institutions or a combination of both. Cooperative groupings 
typically are established solely through mutual consent of the partici- 
pating institutions. They operate with limited central staffs to whom 
only specific functions are delegated. The arrangement can be limited 
to metropolitan areas, straddle state lines, or establish any regional 
boundaries that support the cooperative purpose (Johnson, p. 2; Sal- 
wak, p. 492; Patterson, p. 19). Representative of this type of voluntary, 
almost federated, venture are the Committee on Interinstitutional Co- 
operation (CIC), the Claremont Colleges ((California), the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association, and the Five College Cooperative (Massachu- 
setts). 

Although the search for them was extensive, no comparable il- 
lustrative voluntary interinstitutional associations comprised solely of 
community or junior colleges was found to have existed prior to 1965. 

3 
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The stimulus and support of the Developing Colleges Program of the 
late 1960s, however, generated some beginnings in this direction. Under 
other stimuli, a number of groupings such as the League for lnnova> 
tion have emerged and should be noted. 

The most recently available information shows that there are 
now some Interinstitutional structures of colleges of all types in opera* 
tion (Patterson, 1973). It is generally agreed, however, that despite the 
growth, the state of the art of voluntary interinstitutional cooperation 
can still only be described as primitive (Patterson, p. 22; Wood. 1971, 
pp. 242-<^*3). Although there is strong indication that instances of in- 
terinstitutional cooperation are expanding rapidly in number and com- 
plexity and, therefore, evidently gaining greater public and private 
support, "it is not yet clear whether there is anything more than a 
vague awareness, in either the nondeveloping or developing institution, 
of the quid pm quo potential of substantive interinstitutional coopera- 
tion" (Donovan, p. 14; Davis, 1967. p. 349; Patterson, p. 9). 

The substantive concerns to which consortia are addressed in- 
clude a wide range of topics. An Office of Education study by Moore 
indicated that the major areas of cooperation in 1965-66 were (1) 
academic and professional, involving planning, development, and ad- 
ministration and accounting for 90 percent of all arrangements; (2) 
administration and development, including regional boards and special 
resource centers; and (3) special purpose informational arrangements 
(Moore, pp. 7; 10). Despite this seemingly channeled activity. Sanford, 
in a much earlier study on cooperative arrangements, noted that al- 
most without exception agreements had been developed in response to 
particular situations (1934. p. 13). Davis pointed to two prevailing 
foci of interest, one involving matters largely tangential to the central 
interests of the institution and involving relatively little commitment; 
and another touching the "mission" and "academic heart" of the in- 
stitution. Unfortunately, both Johnson (1966) and Davis (1967) found 
most cooperation to be In the category of tangential rather than funda- 
mental concerns (Johnson, p. 5; Davis, p. 349). 

As already noted, the role of the federal government bec»ne 
very influential during the 1960s and generated the first seeds of the 
CUPIR idea. Title III of the EPDA led to the Program for Developing 
Colleges and a truly nationally coordinated effort in interinstitutional 
reinforcement of two-year colleges between and among themselves 
took shape. The Higher Education Facilities Act (1963), the Higher 
Education Act (1965). and the International Education Act (1966) 




stimulated such cooperation by providing planning, development, and 
implementation of cooperative arrans^ments which showed promise 
for strengthening academic programs and administration of developing 
institutions (Davis, p. 348; Moore, pp. 1-2). Later amendments to the 
Higher Education Act (1968; 1972) continued to support the concept. 

The principle inherent in all interinstitutionat cooperation is 
the collective marshaling of strengths and resources to provide a better 
capability to achieve mutually established goals. The private junior 
colleges seek in common to fulfill the potential of service to the society 
that is possible because of the strengths of their resources-faculties, 
facilities. Instructional materials, and, most importantly, mstitutional 
ideals of ser.Ice. That this goat is currently under real and severe threat 
is strongly In evidence. 

Plight of the Private Colleges 

Most recent surveys of American higher education indicate that 
privdte institutions are educating a smaller and smaller percentage of 
students. The results of these cumulative studies and numerous state- 
ments In the popular press Indicata that private higher education is 
fighting for its life. Some colleges have closed and others may not sur* 
Vive. Such evidence, however, should not cause a premature and un 
duly negative conclusion. Private institutions differ widely; to predict 
disaster for all would be a great disservice. Just as some of the private 
universities like Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, St'^nford are 
holding their own despite the recent difficulties of private institutions, 
so will the worth of some private junior colleges like Alice Lloyd Coi> 
lege. Keystone Junior College, Central YMCA Community College, and 
others continue to be recognized. The national contributions they 
make should assure their support and survival. 

The problem of survival appears most crucial for the liberal 
arts colleges with national orientation and for the private two-year 
college. Both suffer from financial difficulties caused by an economic 
recession, continuous inflation, and the current general public dis- 
illusionment with higher education. Both face declining enrollments 
caused by slow institutional responses to changing societal needs and 
the competition of public institutions (MacKay, 1968; Raper, 1968; 
Geiger, 1971; Roueche, 1971). 
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The 1970s hoid an uncertain future for private junior colleges. 
Low endowments and operating funds derived almost exclusiveh' from 
tuition catch such institutions in "a merciless squeeze between rising 
costs and noncompetitive prices" (Garrison, 1969, p. 35; Roueche, 
pp. 1-2). Although private junior colleges at one time accounted for 
about 20 percent of the 1,100 colleges reporting to an American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges' survey (Connor, 1971, p. 24), the number 
of private junior colleges declined over the past decade while the num- 
ber of public community colleges doubled. In 1961, 26 percent of the 
junior college enrollment came from the private sector; in 1969 it was 
7 percent (Roueche, pp. 4-5). 

Private colleges are sttpported mainly by tuition and fees, with 
income from endowments and private gifts making up the difference, 
in 1971-72, 51 percent of current fund income of private two-year 
colleges came from tuition and fees (USOE, 1970, pp. 120; 129). 
However, the widening dollar gap between income and outgo is seen as 
the growing weakness of the private institutions (Kinnison, 1969, p. 
269). Institutions are just making out with stopgap measures of raising 
tuition, cutting back on maintenance and equipment, and intensifying 
fund-raising efforts. 

It has been postulated that money problems are only a symp - 
tom of a more basic problem, namely, institutional rigidity and intense 
insistence upon autonomy. Money, it is claimed, is available for col- 
leges which will adequately meet the needs of students, serve their 
community, artd have good administrative leadership (Raper. p. 21; 
Kinnison, p. 268). Private colleges may be making a great public rela- 
tions error in portraying themselves as teetering on the brink of disas- 
ter and may eventually fall victims to a self-fulfilling prophecy (Kinni- 
son. p. 268). Geiger points out that no prestigious or even "good" in- 
stitution has had to close or appears likely to do so in the immediate 
future (p. 501). Kinnison also provides some not too discouraging 
statistics: there have been 1 1 5 closures and 82 rriergers in the twenty- 
year period between 1945 and 1965, an average of 1 1 per year. This is 
far less than the 200-600 "casualties" in a decade which he says one 
source predicted (p. 267). Both Kinnison (p. 270) and Geiger agree 
that closure generally happens to "tiny, underfinanced sectarian insti- 
tutions dependent on loyal and nonmobile faculty and a student body 
recruited locally or by a supporting church" (p. 501). Over half of the 
terminal listings in the past 25 years involved junior colleges with 
narrow and traditional offerings. 
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Many steps have been suggested to counteract the negative 
trends. Essentially they urge colleges to make their resources and 
capabilities work for them to obtain financial balance and stronger 
enrollments. The suggestions also emphasize that certain features and 
traits have been the strength of these institutions. The task, therefore, 
is to reaffirm these distinctive qualities (Geiger, p. 501; Hughes, 1972, 
p. 241; Eddy, 1973, p. 27). Striving for excellence, however, need not 
entail exclusive admissions, a classical curriculum, and unrealistic grad- 
ing practices. What is needed, whether for excellence or survival, are 
greater focus on student needs and the design of programs to meet 
them (Raper, p. 22; Eddy, p. 28). 

Concerning financial operations, similar suggestions appear. 
The college needs to be no more overtly efficient than art, literature, 
music, or the family, Commager contends; it can remain small, simple, 
and relatively unorganized and uncomputerized (Commager, 1970, p. 
64). It should take an honest look at its own values and place mor!ey 
where the values lie: "Each time a college seeks preservation on the 
basis th'^t it has no resources to change, it dies a little" (Eddy, p. 28). 
Concerning moves to better enrollments, the private college must clari- 
fy and reaffirm a commitment to distinctive qualities which have been 
areas of strength and not let these be watered down. Growth must be 
directed at maintaining s't&ngth of program: new majors and their 
costs should only be added when it is clear they will be self-supporting 
(Hughes, pp. 242-43). Commager maintains that private colleges should 
offer qualitative preparation for future goals (p. 63). 

There is growing acceptance that private junior colleges cannot 
expect public sympathy for their economic plight unless they are will- 
ing to commit them^lves to meeting broader social needs. Interinstitu- 
tional consortia could possibly contribute such a service. One possible 
benefit of this arrangement might be in programs for nontransfer 
students in two-year colleges. Although the two-year college has a 
transfer function, many students do not transfer. A public ^rvice 
would be rendered to these students— some of whom might otherwise 
drop out-by providing more suitable programs (Raper, p. 22). Such a 
benefit might reduce attrition in private two-year institutions. 

Repeated observations can be noted of the possibilities for 
financial savings and stabilization of institutional existence through use 
of better management techniques. These call for closer reviews of in- 
ternal organization; chain of command; regular, systematic evaluations 
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of staff functions, administration, and other procedures; and the effec- 
tive use of personnel or facilities (Garrison, p. 36). 

The solutions for the plight of the private junior college, then, 
generally parallel those advocated for private higher education as a 
whole. The viability of these institutions lies in their diversity, in their 
ability to adapt to changing patterns of education, and especially in 
their resistance to becoming like any other institution. They must re- 
develop their particular strengths and capitalize upon them through in- 
novative programs which will attract outside financial support, public 
attention, and. most importantly, interested students. Above all else, 
the product must be made worth the money paid to obtain it. Achieve- 
ment of all of these objectives seems more enhanced by inter institu- 
tional cooperative efforts than by colleges seeking to go it alone. 
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It. BIRTH OF THE CUPIR PROJECT 



The forces that prompted the two national surveys reported 
here and engendered a continuing plan of action operated for over five 
years before the concerted design to draw private and public two-year 
colleges together began to take shape. As far back as 1968, the pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges were actively expressing the need for 
some collective action on their part to attract more attention to their 
role in American postsecondary education and to the resources they 
possessed to support that role. 

With the assistance of a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, the American Association of Junior Colleges, in 1968, commis- 
sioned a study under the direction of Kenneth MacKay, then President 
of Union College in New Jersey, "to identify and report the concems, 
problems, issues, needs, and plans of nonpublic two-year colleges in 
America" and "to identif>^ and describe some outstanding or represen- 
tative examples of innovation and experimentation in these colleges as 
they respond to the rapid changes which affect all higher education as 
this decade concludes" (MacKay, 1968, p. 1). 

Individual attention given to students and the freedom to be 
flexible and experimental within a relatively short time frame were the 
two advantages of Independent two-year colleges mentioned most often 
by the MacKay respondents, who were administrators and faculty with- 
in the institutions. The two chief issues or problems identified were 
adequate financing and understaffing, the latter referring primarily to 
' recruiting and retaining competent faculty" (MacKay, 1968, p. 32). 

One of the results of the MacKay report was the formation of 
the National Council of Independent Junior Colleges at Sullins College 
in November 1969. Implementing the recommendations of the MacKay 
study was one of the goals of the council. An affiliate of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the NCIJC has been 
quite successful in this, although its special membership fees have pro- 
duced only modest resources. 

The council persisted in its efforts to give new energy to the 
drive of the private two-year colleges to prove their worth in American 
postsecondary education. In response to their efforts, the AACJC 
board of directors in August 1972 requested formulation of a planning 
group from among the private two-year college leadership to examine 




various ways to strengthen the efforts which the Independent junior 
colleges were making on their own behalf and to enhance their rela- 
tionships with the public colleges. The planning group, with represen- 
tatives from both private and public two-year colleges, as well as from 
the public at large, met in September and October 1972. (See Appen- 
dix A for a list of the membership.) Following their deliberations, the 
planning group recommended the establishment of a special AACJC 
task force with a charge to include, but not to be limited to, a nine- 
point thrust: development of a data base; assessment of needs; co- 
operative endeavors; regionalism and consortia; alternative learning 
strategies; public relations, admissions, and retention; financial man- 
agement; trustee participation; articulation; and development of a na- 
tional pool of consultants. Upon the recommendation of the associa- 
tion's president, the AACJC board of directors approved establishment 
of such a task force with membership as listed in Appendix B. 

At the outset cf its deliberations, however, the task force re- 
alized that no realistic frontal attack on all of the nine points estab- 
lished in the charge of the earlier planning group {important as each of 
these clearly are) could be made in its one-year projected liietime. 
Much of the first meeting on March 15, 1973, was devoted to dalimit- 
ing the task force to the most feasible and promising line of action. 

The task force decided that the third of the nine thrusts de- 
picted in their charge was most likely to produce positive results with- 
in the year of working time, given the association and council resources 
available to help the task force in its work. Accordingly, the task force 
concentrated its late spring and late summer meetings on the goal of 
establishing, first, a better base of knowledge concerning consortia or 
interinstitutional cooperative arrangements and. then, an action pro- 
gram to accelerate, expand, and strengthen such arrangements with 
special attention to the possibilities these consortia-type developments 
have for private, independent junior colleges. 

The decision was based on the belief of the task force that 
there are indeed many varied resources in the private, independent 
two-year colleges which can be used positively for the society. These 
include more than the obvious ones of buildings, library and other in- 
structional resources, and specialized faculty. They also include such 
intangible but Important resources ar. institutional individuality and 
creativity and the loyalty and support of specialized clienteles. 

That this decision was well directed is evident from many per- 
spectives. C?>e is the fact that all colleges and universities today are 
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under great pressure to join forces in serving the society rather than 
stressing unilateral or possibly wasteful duplicative or competitive ac- 
tions. Another is that friends and supporters of postsecondary institu- 
tions advocate such action as being timely, efficient, and judicious. At 
a recent address to a conference of postsecondary educators in Wash- 
ington, D.C„ Congressman O'Hara, chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives' Subcommittee on Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, advised the use of regional groupings and con- 
sortia as a means of guaranteeing full use by the society of all available 
resources for postsecondary education-private and public. 
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III. FIELD PERSPECTIVES 
ON IIMTERINSTITUTIONAU COOPERATION 



This monograph reports the results of the first effort of the 
task force appointed by the AACJC at the request of the National 
Council of Independent Junior Colleges following deliberations in the 
late fall of 1972. The task force sought to provide a better base of 
understanding about interinstitutional arrangements involving private, 
independent two-year colleges through two national surveys. One sur 
vey was sent to the 180 private two-year colleges holding membership 
in the AACJC; the other was sent to the state directors of community 
colleges in forty-eight states. The survey asked administrators to 
indicate what interinstitutional cooperative programs they were en- 
gaged in and with whom, the strengths they brought to ihe program, 
the advantages and disadvantages of the arrangement, and what plans, 
if any, were projected for the future. 

Major categories for cooperative programs used in this survey 
were adapted from Putting Cooperation to Work, a 1972 publication 
of the Academy for Educational Development. The sample list of In- 
terinstitutional cooperative programs mailed to the state directors with 
each survey form included examples under the following categories: 
administrative and business services; admissions and enrollment; aca- 
demic {including use of facilities for such programs); libraries; student 
services; and faculty. A seventh category, training, was added during 
content analysis of the survey returns. 

Training programs referred to projects conducted by groups of 
institutions to provide personnel with opportunities and services for 
advancement in particular professional or occupational career lines in 
business, industry, or the professions. Under such arrangements two- 
year colleges cooperate with other two-year, four-year, or other types 
of educational community resources to provide (1) richer and ex- 
panded two-year college programs not available from any one institu- 
tion, (2) articulated lower- and upper-division programs leading to bac- 
calaureate professional qualification (nursing, engineering, teaching), or 
(3) other forms of extended specialty development. Such projects 
sometimes included programs for the in-service improvement of the 
faculty of the cooperating two-year colleges themselves. This latter 
type of project was included in this category instead of in the "faculty 
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program" category which was restricted to use for cooperative arrange* 
ments in which the two>year college faculty were specifically cited as 
the agency resource for the training of others and were not subjects of 
the program themselves. 

The Independent Junior College Perspective 

Of the 180 private two-year colleges holding membership in 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, forty- 
five colleges in 24 states and one overseas country responded with us- 
able information to the "Survey of Involvement in and Readiness for 
Interinstitutional Cooperation " Six additional colleges responded but 
reported no current interinstitutional programs. Of the 45 usable re- 
sponses, 19 were from independent (no church affiliation) colleges; the 
remaining 26 were church-related. Table 1 shows the responses by 
region. 

The 45 independent colleges which responded positively to the 
survey reported a total of 207 various types of interinstitutional co- 
operative programs. The programs break down into the S€ 'en categories 
mentioned in Table 2. The private two-year colleges are presently 
conducting cooperative programs aimed at improving or enla'^ing the 
academic (programs, library, faculty) sector of the institutions and at 
the ever-present problem of admissions and recruitment of students. 
Academic programs accounted for almost half (47.8%) of the coopera- 
tive ventures currently underway, while another 33 percent were in 
the areas of library programs (13.0%), faculty programs (10.6%), and 
admissions and enrollment (10.1%). At the present time there is 
minimal effort being made to engage in cooperative training programs. 

The majority of the cooperative efforts are bilateral in nature. 
However, there are a number of consortium arrangements with three 
to six institutions; some consortia have as many as 18, 19, and 26 in- 
stitutions. Ten of the colleges Indicated involvement in consortia 
funded with Title III (USOE) funds. Two colleges indicated their in- 
volvement in the 4-1-4 Conference (now the Association for Innova- 
tion in Higher Education). Most of the cooperative arrangements ap- 
pear to be informal with no written policies and procedures, although 
additional research would be necessary to accurately determine that 

Most of the colleges which responded appeared to have been 
involved in cooperative programs only within the last five years or so. 

13 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF TWO-YEAR PRIVATE COLLEGES RESPONDING BY REGION 



REGION NO OF RESr'ONDENTS REGIONAL TOTAL 



Pactftc Coast & Far Wost 

Oregon 1 1 

Rocky Mountain 

Montana 4 

Wyoming 1 5 

North Centrat 

Ittinois 4 

Iowa 1 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky 3 

West Virginia 1 12 

South and Southeast 

Alabama 1 

Gaorgia 1 

Louisiana 1 

Misstsstppt 1 

Missouri 1 

North Caroiina 4 

Tennessee 2 

Texas i 

Virginia i 14 

Mid^Atiantic 

Delaware 1 

Maryland 1 

New Jersey 1 

New York 5 

Pennsylvania 2 10 

New England 

Vernnont 1 

Maine 1 2 
Foreign Country 

France 1 1 

Total 45 45 



A few colleges did say they had been involved in cooperative arrange- 
ments of eight, nine, and ten years. Several said the 1972-73 school 
year was the first year of cooperative effort and some said they were 
still in planning stages. 
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TABLE 2 



INTERINSTITUTlONAt COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
AT PRIVATE TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


TOTAL NO. OF PROGRAMS 


PERCENTAGE 


Administrative & Business Services 


13 


6.3 


Admissions & Enrollment 


21 


10.1 


Academic 


99 


47.8 


Library 


27 


13.0 


Training 


7 


3.4 


Student Services 


18 


8.7 


Faculty 


22 


10.6 


Total 


207 


100.0 



Educational Resources Utilized 

Table 3 indicates the community educational resources partici- 
pating in cooperative programs. 

Two important trends with respect to the private two-year col- 
lege are worthy of mention. First of all. the private two-year colleges 
cooperate with other two-year private institutions more than with any 
other type of formal educational institution. Almost 40 percent 
(38.6%) of the total number of educational resources involved in co- 
operative programs with private two-year colleges are other private 
two-year coileges. This is true for each of the major program cate- 
gories. Secondly, the private two-year colleges turn to four-year insti- 
tutions, both private and public, for cooperation before they turn to 
public two-year colleges. The second largest number of educational 
resources used in the 207 interlnstitutional cooperative arrangements 
is 104 private four-year colleges, or just a little more than 20 percent 
of total resources (513) used. Public four-year institutions make up 15 
percent of the cases; public two-year colleges only 12.5 percent. 

For each major program category there are listed below in de- 
scending order the first four types of educational resources with which 
the private two-year colleges most often cooperated: 

Administrative and Business Service 
Private two-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public two-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 
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Admissions and Enrollment 

Private two-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 

Academic Programs 

Private two-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 
Public two-year colleges 

Library Programs 

Private two-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public two-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 

Student Services 

Private two-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 
Public two-year colleges 

Faculty Programs 

Private two-year colleges 
Private four-year colleges 
Public two-year colleges 
Public four-year colleges 

Training Programs 

Private two-year colleges 
Community resources 
Public four-year colleges 
Three-way tie with private four-year colleges, 
business & industry, and governmental agencies 

As can be readily seen, in six of the seven program categories the four 
types of postsecondary educational institutions listed above were most 
often the partners in interinstituttonal cooperative programs. 

Community Resources 

It is refreshing and enlightening to see that in the training 
program area community resources rank second only to the private 
two-year colleges and that business, industry, and governmental agen- 
cies were involved to the same extent as higher education institutions. 
One of the things we hoped to determine from the survey was whether 
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TABLE 4 

OTHER COMMUNITY RESOURCES USED IN COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

e-. ^Qi^^y^j^y pggQy^ggg. TOTAL NO. ROW 



TYPE OF OP PERCENT. 

PROGRAM Ub Hp M« Or UC RO B k RESOURCES AGES 

Administrative 1 I 1.2 
& Business 
Sei-vices 

Admissions & _ | . _ - - - 1 1.2 
Enrollment 

Academic - 16 2 - 2 1 - 21 25.6 

Library g------ 8 ^.8 

TrainmB _49-__- - 4ft 59.8 

Student .-11-- 2 2.4 
Services 

Pacuity ------- 0 00 

^tai 8 66 2 1 3 1 1 S2 1000 

Column 



Percen tage 9 .8 80.5 2.4 1.2 3.7 1.2 1.2 100 0 

'Key to Abbreviations 

Lb Libraries UC Urban centers 

Hp Hospitals RO Religious organiMttons 

Ms Museums Bk Banks 

Or Bands, choirs, orchestras, etc. 

or not the coHeges are cooperating with other community organiza* 
tions and agencies to provide increased educational opportunity for 
students. The survey results as listed in Table 4 clearly tell us that the 
colleges are doing just that. The private colleges are not just involved 
in interinstitutional cooperative programs with other formal educa- 
tional institutions, such as schools, colleges, and universities-they are 
cooperating with such agencies as libraries, hospitals, and other allied 
health agencies, museums, religious organizations, business and indus- 
try, proprietary institutions, governmental agencies, and other kinds of 
special community resources. Table 4 shows that about 1 1 percent of 
the resources being used in interinstitutional programs are made up of 
business and industry, proprietary schools, governmental agencies, 
and general community resources. 
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Table 4 shows an analysis of other comnnunity resources being 
used in interinstitutional ventures. A total of 82 of these community 
resources are involved in 207 cooperative programs. Hospitals and 
other allied health agencies represent the largest percentage of all such 
the cooperating agencies (80.5%). This is no doubt due to the recent 
upsurge in various kinds of allied health programs at the colleges. 
There is cooperation with other types of general community agencies 
and organizations, but to a much lesser degree. 

With respect to Table 4, it should be pointed out that these 
data now are smalt and apparently not significant because theie is not 
an initial datum point from which to measure change. If, five years 
ago, HO such cooperative arrangements existed, then these figures do 
become very significant. However, these data can now help us estab- 
lish trends for future studies. 

Institutional Strengths 

Table 5 provides the detailed analysis of the various strengths 
the institutions contributed to the cooperative arrangement. 

Instructional resources (28.7%), personnel (26.1%). and time- 
liness (18.1%) account for almost 75 percent of all strengths men- 
tioned in the 207 programs. Just a little more than 50 percer.. of the 
strengths are in academic programs. (Among these independent junior 
colleges only two mentioned autonomy as a strength brought to an 
interinstitutional cooperative arrangement.) 

It is interesting to point out that while in the public sector 20 
states reporting 328 programs of interinstitutional cooperation only 
indicated 292 strengths, 46 private colleges reporting 207 programs 
indicated 376 strengths. There are almost two strengths for each pro- 
gram as compared to not even one strength per program for the public 
colleges. 

Institutional Advantages 

The colleges were asked to cite advantages and disadvantages, 
if any, of the interinstitutional cooperative programs. Our content 
analysis determined that the advantages might best be classified into 
faculty resources, academic management, administrative management, 
economic measures, fiscal support, physical plant, and student services 
(Table 6). 
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A total of 392 advantages were mentioned. The advantage cited 
most often by the private two-year colleges was that of student services 
(27.8%). an advantage often touted by these colleges as one of their 
significant contributions. The colleges are apparently enjoying eco- 
nomic advantages from cooperation since economic measures ranked 
second in number of citations as an advantage, in 22.7 percent of the 
cases. 

Again, a little more than 50 percent of the advantages were 
found in the academic programs. The program areas of admissions and 
enrollment, library, and faculty programs had almpst exactly the same 
percentage of advantages cited, namely 10.2 percent, 10.9 percent, 
and 10.0 percent respectively. 



Institutional Disadvantages 

Disadvantages mentioned by the survey participants were class- 
ified as program quality, faculty, coordination, cooperation, and fi- 
nances (Table 7). A total of 79 disadvantages were discovered with 
coordination and cooperation almost equal to one another in the num- 
ber of times they were mentioned, 37.9 percent and 34.2 percent re- 
spectively. The faculty category was not mentioned at all as a disad- 
vantage by the independent junior colleges. 

TABLE 7 

DISADVANTAGES OF COOPERATiVE PROGRAMS 



DISADVANTAGES 

TYPE OF - - TOTAL NO. OF ROW 



PROGRAM 


PQ 


Fac 


Cr 


CP 


Ff 


DISADVANTAGES 


PERCENTAGE 


Admtni$trdttv6& 
Busmestt Services 






5 


2 


2 


12 


15.2 


Admissions & 
Enrollment 






3 


4 


3 


10 


127 


Academic 


5 




17 


11 


a 


38 


48.1 


Library 


1 






4 


2 


7 


8.8 


TrainiPig 






1 






1 


1.3 


Student Services 






1 


2 


1 


4 


5J 


Faculty 


2 






4 


1 


7 


8.8 


Total 


8 




27 


30 


14 


79 


100.0 


Column Percentage 10.1 


0 


34.2 


38.9 


17.7 
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Nearly 50 percent of the disadvantages felt in the academic pro* 
grams area, with the administration and business and admissions and 
enrollment areas ranking second and third respectively with 15.2 per- 
cent and 12.7 percent of the disadvantages. I think it is unusual, an-J 
yet a testament to the ingenuity and perseverance of colleges that 
want to cooperate with one another for some particular purpose, that 
finances v«ere considered a disadvantage in only 17.7 percent of the 
cases. One would imagine that financing the interinstitutional coopera- 
tive arrangement would be a more significant factor than it turns out 
to be in this instance. 

It is evident that the interinstitutional arrangements are having 
positive effects on the private two-year colleges by the fact that they 
mention nearly five times as many advantages than disadvantages. 
This certainty enhances the argument that there is more to be gained 
than tost from interinstitutional cooperation and that cooperative ven- 
tures are an important way to gain advantages not only for students 
but for the institutions themselves. 

State of Development 

The survey attempted to determine the "state of development" 
for each program (Table 8). We wanted to know if the program was in 
a planning phase, if there was institutional commitment, or if there 
has been commitment and an ongoing program for a period of time. 
Information on 150 (72%) of the 207 interinstitutional cooperative 
programs revealed that the colleges have a "continuing commitment" 
to a vast majority (70.7%) of the programs, i.e., there has been com- 
mitment and they expect the program to continue. Another 16 percent 
of the programr are either in the "planning" or "beginning implemen- 
tation" stages. Although the survey asked for information on cun'ent 
programs, a few of the colleges reported "completed" programs. 

Again looking at public and private programs for stages of In- 
volvement, we see that the two are fairly equal in the combined areas 
of beginning implementation and continuing commitment. However, 
where the private sector reports 12 percent of their projects in the 
planning or pilot stages, tfi? public sector indicates only 5 percent of 
the programs in these areas. Further, while private institutions have 
completed only 2 percent of their programs, the public sector indicates 
that 7 percent of the programs have been completed. This may indl- 
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TABLE 8 

STATE OF DE«/ELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



STATE OF DEVELOPMENT 


TOTAL NO. OF 
PROGRAMS RESPONDING* 


PERCENTAGE 


Plannins 


12 


8.0 


Pilot 


6 


4.0 


Commitment 


11 


7.3 


Begin ImpScmentation 


12 


8.0 


Continue Commitment 


106 


70.7 


Completed 


3 


2.0 


Total 


ISO 


100.0 



'Seventy-two and one half percent of the totai number of programs responded to this 
question. 



cate a more advanced state of the art as far as the public institutions 
are concerned, or earlier involvements. 

Future Programs 

Twenty-seven colleges responded to a question concerning pos- 
sibilities for future interinstitutionai cooperation and identified a totai 
of 109 possible programs (Table 9). 



TABLE 9 

FUTURE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


TOTAL NO. OF 
FUTURE PROGRAMS 


PERCENTAGE 


Actmintstrattve & Business Services 


13 


11,9 


Admissions & Enrollment 


10 


9,2 


Academic 




42,2 


Library 


6 


5,5 


Training 


1 


0.y 


Student Services 


19 


17,4 


Faculty 


14 


12,9 


Totai 


109 


100,0 



The majority of projected cooperations, some 42 percent, fait 
in the area of academic programs. The second highest number of pro* 
jected programs is in the student services area. Programs involving 
faculty programs and administrative and business concerns are almost 
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tied for third place with 14 and 13 programs respectively. There is 
almost no concern about cooperative training programs and very little 
concern about cooperative library programs, while in the public sector 
there is a 4 percent projected increase in training programs. The private 
sector showed a 2.5 percent decrease in the same area. This is in con- 
trast to an absolute difference of 25 programs of future interinstitu- 
tional cooperation as reported by the private and public colleges. Both 
sector? report an equal amount of future academic programs (42%). 
The private sector, however, shows almost 10 percent more programs 
in the student sen/ices and faculty areas than does the public sector. 
Further, private colleges report almost 12 percent of their future 
programs to be in the area of administrative and business services, 
compared to only 6 percent in the same area as reported by the public 
institutions. 

Strengths 

Possible strengths which might be realized by future programs 
are indicated in Table 10. Of the 146 potential strengths which the 
colleges might bring to future programs, 41 percent of these are in the 
academic programs area, while student services and faculty strengths 
are shown at 17 percent and 16 percent respectively. Strengths which 
the colleges estimated they would bring to interinstitutional coopera- 
tive programs mainly cluster around personnel and physical plant, 
with instructional resources and recognized need or timeliness ranking 
third and fourth respectively. 

Advantag es 

The colleges were asked to indicate how such future programs 
might help or be advantageous to the colleges. Responses to this ques- 
tion are indicated in Table 11. 

The greatest number of potential advantages are envisioned in 
the academic programs area, with admissions and enrollment and 
faculty programs tied for second place. Library programs and training 
programs are certainly not major concerns for future interinstitutional 
programming. The potential advantages categories mentioned most 
frequently were curriculum and economizing measures, the two of 
them accounting for 70 percent of the possible advantages. This points 
to the private colleges' concern for expanding their curricuiar offerings 
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TABLE 11 

ADVANTAGES PROJECTED FOR FUTURE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



TYPE OF 
PROGRAM 


POTENTIAL ADVANTAGES* 
Cm EM SS AC Fac PP 


TOTAL NO. 

OF AD- 
VANTAGES 


ROW 
PERCENTAGE 


Business Services 


7 


9 




4 

1 




2 






Admissions & En- 
rdtment 


7 


9 


4 


3 


1 


1 


2S 


1S.8 


Academic 


24 


19 


/ 


6 


3 


6 


65 


41.1 


Library 


2 


2 








1 


5 


3.2 


Tratning 






1 








1 


0.7 


Student Services 


8 


7 


1 


1 


1 




18 


11.4 


Faculty 


7 


10 


4 


1 


3 




25 


15.8 


Total 


55 


56 


17 


12 


8 


10 


158 


100.0 


Column Percentage 34.8 


35.4 


10.8 


7.6 


5.1 


6.3 


luO.O 





*Key to abbreviations: 

Cm Curriculum AC Administrative Considerations 

EM Economizing Measures Fac Faculty 

SS Student Services PP Physical Plant 



and at the same time hoping to save more money. Because the quality 
of faculty in the Independent colleges is often touted as one of the 
major characteristics of the institutions, it is unusual that In this survey 
there is little emphasis on faculty (and physical plant) as a possible 
advantage in any future interinstitutional arrangements. 

Readiness for Involvement 

The colleges were also asked to estimate their state of readiness 
for the various kinds of interinstitutional cooperation which they 
indicated as future possibilities. 

Table 12 shows the distribution of responses to that question. 
Twenty- two colleges included information about the state of readiness 
for 47 possible future interinstitutional cooperative programs out of 
the total of 109 programs identified. The "colleges are ready" in 40 
percent (nineteen) of the forty-seven future programs. They are "re- 
ceptive to the idea" for such a program in 32 percent of the instances. 
Colleges are "ready to begin implementation" in 10 percent of the 
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TABLE 12 



STATE OF READINESS OF FUTURE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



STATE OF READINESS 


— ■■ ■ 

TOTAL NO. OF 
PROGRAMS RESPONDING* 


PERCENTAGE 


Receptive to the idea 


15 


31.9 


Ptanning 


2 


4.3 


Pilot 




0.0 


Colleges Are Readv 


19 


40.4 


Ftnancldl Considerations 


6 


12.8 


Ready to Begin Implementation 


5 


10.6 


Projected Expansion 




0.0 


Total 




100.0 



•Fortythrae percent of the total programs responded to this question. 



programs. However, the independent coiieyes have no "projected ex- 
pansion" of existing programs nor do they have any "pilot" programs 
underway. Financial considerations are a factor in limiting possible 
future programs in only six instances, or about 13 percent of the pro- 
jected programs. 

Both the private and public sectors report about the same 
number of future programs (47 and 51 respectively). Although there 
were three times as many instances of receptivity to future interinsti- 
tutional cooperation in the private sector than in the public, the public 
sector far outruns the orivate in the areas of planning for future pro- 
grams and projected expansion of present interinstitutional coopera- 
tive ventures. Financial considerations registered about the same for 
both sectors. 

Some Notable Examples 

To put a tittle meat on the statistical bones of the survey, let's 
look at some of the specific examples of interinstitutional cooperation 
now beiny conducted by the private two-year colleges. 

There are a number of interesting bilateral arrangements. 
Donnelly (hllvftc in Kansas City jointly shares computer facilities and 
services with Rockhurst College, a four-year private liberal arts college. 
Wcsthntnk College in Maine provides the opportunity for a master's 
degree tandidate at Columbia University's School of Dental Hygiene 
to work as an intern in Westbrook's Dental Hygiene Department. 
(ireen Mountain College in Vermont works with the University of 
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Vermont In a joint off-campus program, the Vermont Overseas Pro- 
gram, whereby selected students from Green Mountain spend the 
junior year abroad and then return to the University for their senior 
year and the bachelor's degree. Hesxton College in Kansas uses the 
WATS line of a local corporation to aid with student and faculty re 
cruiting. A number of instances of cross regist^tion could be cited, 
but that of Ohio Valley College with Parkersburg Community College 
in West Virginia is a good example of private/public cooperation. By 
formal agreement with George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C., the American College in Paris accepts a group of selected GW 
students for a "Sophomore Year in Paris." And, in turn, GW guaran- 
tees places to transfer students from ACP who have an average of C or 
above. Students at Kendall College in Illinois can register for academic 
credit in any of the regularly scheduled courses at the Evanston Art 
Center. Graduate students at East Carolina University who plan to 
teach junior college physics can intern at Chowan College. Mount 
Aioysitis Junior College cooperates with Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania in an associate degree program in criminology: thirty credits 
in criminology are offered by I UP, 36 credits in general education by 
MAJC; all course are taught on the MAJC campus and MAJC awards 
the degree. 

Some of the more outstanding consortium arrangements involv- 
ing three or more institutions include: Donnelly College's involvement 
in the 18-campus Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education, 
one of the major consortia of national reputation; the Northeast Re- 
gion of Colleges and Universities which includes Maria College in Al- 
bany, N.Y., as well as eight hospitals, seven community colleges, 
SUNY/ Albany, seven four-year institutions, a medical college, and a 
law school; and Green Mountain College in Vermont has been involved 
with 14 other private two-year colleges in New England in joint recruit- 
ing, publishing a common brochure, and often visiting high schools 
together. There are a number of multi-institution library consortia, of 
which the Delaware Rapid Interlibrary Loan Project, in which Wesley 
College is involved, is a good example. This project attempts to im- 
prove library service throughout the state. Villa Maria College of Buf- 
falo is a member of the Western New York Consortium of Higher 
Education which consists of 17 two- and four-year private and public 
colleges and universities. M on treat- Anderson College in North Carolina 
has served as coordinator of the Western Carolines Junior College 
Consortiu :omposed of 19 private and public two-year institutions 
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funded with Title til money. Cullnmn College In Alabama Is Involved 
in the Rural Junior College Development Consortium, consisting of 
two private and four public two-year colleges and funded with Title lit 
money. The Kentucky Consortium of Colleges, including St. Catharine, 
Southeastern Christian, and Sue Bennett (all two-year private colleges) 
and Henderson Community College, has been operating for four years 
to bring about instructional improvement, especially in individualized 
instruction and learning how to make maximum use of Learning Re- 
sources Centers. We can also point to the Consortium of Tennessee 
Private Junior Colleges, funded again with Title lit funds, which in- 
cludes six private junior colleges. Finally, an interesting program is at 
work at Femtm College in Virginia. The college is part of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway Cooperative ir.volving cooperation among the Franklin 
County Board of Supervisors, Parkways officials, and the Community- 
Action-Craft Center in use of the 1,000-acre Parkway Environment- 
al Center. 

The Public Community College Perspective 

In the spring of 1973, officials in 48 states, including alt the 
members of the National Council of State Directors of Community 
Colleges, were asked to respond to a "survey of involvement in and 
readiness for interinstltutional cooperation" for all two-year public 
colleges within their respective jurisdictions. Usable information about 
the interinstltutional cooperation involving public two-year colleges 
was received from 21 state directors (Table 13). (One state submitted 
data too late to be included in the tabulation.) In addition, responses 
containing data insufficient for tabulation or indications of no ongoing 
projects were received from five additional stales. In all, 328 programs, 
involving 321 public two-year colleges and 34 private two-year colleges, 
were reported. This averages to 0.9 programs per college. 

Responding states included two with the largest systems of 
two-year colleges, namely California and New York. The Rocky 
Mountain Region showed the highest percentage response with 80 per- 
cent, followed by the Pacific Coast (75 percent), and the South (54 
percent; Table 13). Some other states with extensive community col- 
lege systems did not respond. No attempt has been made to extrapolate 
interinstitutional cooperation on a national scale from these data. The 
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assumption must be made, however, that many more cooperative pro> 
grams exist than are herein described. 

Geographic Distribution 

The geographic spread of the responding spates is national (see 
Table 13). The number of programs per state varied from one to 162, 
the latter being the contribution of New York. The Middle Atlantic 
Region showed the greatest number of interinstitutional cooperative 
programs, but the programs in this region were almost ail in New York 
state. The South and Southeast Region reported the next greatest 
number of programs. The Pacific Coast Region was next with 49, 
followed by the Northeast with 27. 

Responses 

The state directors in the 21 states returning usable responses 
reported a total of 328 such programs of interinstitutional cooperation, 
among public institutions. In almost all cases these involved one or 
more public two-year colleges. Content analysis of the survey returns 
produced the totals in Table 14. Academic programs accounted for 
approximately half (160) of the 328 programs listed, with a tie for 
second place between training and admissions and enrollment pro- 
grams (46 each). 



TABLE 14 

INTERINSTITUTIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
FOR PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


NO. OF PROGRAMS 


ROW PERCENTAGE 


Adminittrative & Busmen Services 


21 


6.7 


Admitsiont ft Enrollment 


46 


13.2 


Academic 


160 


48.5 


Library 


18 


5.5 


Training 


46 


14.4 


Student Services 


24 


7.7 


Faculty 


13 


4.0 


Total 


328 


100.0 




Educational Resources Utilized 



Cooperative arransements are initiated by or based at a higher 
education institution which uses many of the institutions and facilities 
throughout a state that were thought to have a "singular'' function, 
stti ftenetis. These become important educational resources and multi- 
functional when used as a partner in Interinstitutional cooperation. 
State directors were asked to indicate what postsecondary. secondary, 
or community educational resources (such as specif ic colleges. univer> 
sities, hospitals, museums, libraries, businesses and industries, proprie> 
tary schools, etc.) participated in each cooperative arrangement re- 
ported. Tables 15 and 16 display their responses. 

Administrative and Business Services . Public community col- 
leges were involved in 20 of the !?1 administrative and business services 
programs. Next most frequently involved in this type of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation were the public four-year colleges, in a total of 13 
programs. Private four-year colleges were more frequent participants 
than private two year colleges, with respective participation in eight 
and six of these programs. 

Admissions and Enrollment. All of the 46 admissions and en- 
rollment programs reported by state directors involved public com- 
munity colleges. More than half of that number (25 programs) cited 
interinstitutional cooperation with public four-year colleges. Private 
two-year college were named as participants in only two programs de- 
scribed by the state directors. 

Academic Programs . Ail of the 160 academic programs of inter- 
institutional cooperation listed by the state directors involved one or 
more public community colleges. Public four-year colleges were in- 
cluded in about half of this number (76 programs). Next most frequent 
participants were the private four-year colleges, with 47 programs. 
Community resources mentioned included TV networks, libraries, 
hospitals, nursing homes, museums, civic centers, historical sites, 
military bases, penal institutions, elementary schools, musical groups, 
urban centers, and others. Educational resources of private two-year 
colleges, business and industry, and governmental offices (federal, 
state, local, and quasi-governmental) show a rough tie for fourth place 
with respect to cooperation in academic programs. These three types of 
educational resources are included in 13, 14, and 11 projects, respec- 
tively. 
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Library Programs . Most of the cooperative library projects in- 
volving public community colleges also included public four*year col- 
leges, i.e., 13 out of the total of 18 programs in this category. Both 
private four-year colleges and community resources were included in 
10 projects each. Only four of the reported interinstitutioani library 
programs included private two-year colleges. 

Student Services. The state directors reported 24 cooperative 
programs featuring student services, all of which included public two- 
year colleges. Over a third of these programs also included public or 
private four-year colleges, with these types of educational resources 
being involved in 12 and 10 projects, respectively. Only two of these 
projects focusing on student services included private two-year colleges 
among the participants. 

Faculty Programs . The state directors reported 13 projects 
focused on faculty, and each included one or more community col- 
leges as an educational resource. In contrast with some of the other 
program types, only about a third of the programs included education- 
al resources other than public two-year colleges. Private fouryear col- 
leges, public four-year colleges, and private two-year colleges were 
included In five, four, and three projects, respectively. 

Summary; Educational Resources . Table 15 shows the cate- 
gories of cooperative programs, with the number of programs reported 
for eacli category, and the number of all types of educational resources 
found associated with each category. The columns to the far right list 
the frequency counts for the types of educational resources reported 
for each of the program categories. For example, the interinstitu- 
tional program category of administrative and business services showed 
a total of 62 educational resources, of which three were public high 
schools, two private high schools, 20 public two-year colleges, six 
private two-year colleges, and so on. 

As shown across the bottom or total line, the 328 interinstitu- 
tional cooperative programs reported by the state directors involved a 
total of 769 recognized educational resources. (Public two-year col- 
leges were included in 321 of the 328 programs cited.) The second 
most frequent involvement was for public four-year colleges (1S2 
programs), and in third place were the private four-year colleges 
(107 programs). Only about one tenth of the interinstitutional co- 
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operative projects involving public two-year colleges (321 programs) 
also included private two-year colleges (33 programs). 

Community Resources . Cooperative programs are using re- 
sources other than those directly educational and educationally re- 
lated. Of the fifteen indicated in Table 16, the majority are used in 
the dominant type of program-the academic program. These pro- 
grams use primarily hospitals and museums (and related types of 
sources). A few use urban centers. The library programs use com- 
munity libraries. 

Numbers of Educational Resources Used 

Ten types of educational resources were reported by the state 
directors returning the survey. As may be seen there, only the adminis- 
tration and business services programs showed as many as seven out 
of the possible 10 categories of educational resources reported. 
Five or six types of educational resources were included in several of 
the other program categories. 

TABLE 17 

NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES USED 
IN COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES USED 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Administrative & Business Services 


1 


2 


0 


2 


5 




4 


Admissions & Enrollment 


0 


1 


0 


3 


9 


@ 


3 


Academic 


0 


3 


2 


8 


25 


® 


24 


Library 


0 


1 


2 


4 




4 


2 


Training 


0 


0 


3 


4 


8 




4 


Student Services 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 




4 


Faculty 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




3 


* The numbers circled are the modal number of educational resources for each program category. 



The modal numbers of types of educational resourues listed 
for the respective program categories are circled on Table 1 7. For ex- 
ample, one program listed under administrative and business services 
involved seven different types of educational resources from the list 
of 10 possible types of educational resources found in Table 15. Two 
of the pfojects In this category involved six types of educational re- 
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sources, and so on across the row for administrative and business 
services projects. The modal number of educational resources used in 
administrative and business services projects is two; i.e., the most fre- 
quently occurring number of resources is two. tn this particular case, 
seven of the 21 programs used two types of educational resources. 

For all but one of the program categories, i.e., library programs, 
the mode is two. Further, as the data in Table 17 show, these resources 
are most often the public two-year college and the public four-year 
college as the partners in a specific program of interinstitutione! co- 
operation. 

Each of the program categories included some examples in- 
volving only public community colleges. These appear in Table 17 as 
entries In the "1" column. For example, four administrative and busi- 
ness services projects included only public two-year colleges, as did 23 
of the academic programs. Information about the precise educational 
resources- most of which are other institutional resources— was not 
requested by the survey instrument. Nevertheless, the responding state 
directors included these data in many instances. From the informa- 
tion available it appears that the numbers of institutions-as compared 
with educational resources— participating in a given project varied ac- 
cording to the state and its demographic and educational characteris- 
tics, the category of cooperative program, and the range of educational 
resources involved in a specific project. 

Range of Involvement Within a State 

The most common partners in ventures of interinstitutional co- 
operation are the public two-year and four-year colleges. Available 
data indicate, however, that this type of cooperative pattern tends to 
be less than statewide (Table 18). 

A total of 162 programs of interinstitutional cooperation in- 
volving both two- and four-year public institutions was reported by 
the state directors responding to the survey. Eighty-two of these proj- 
ects include other educational resources as well. Of the 162 program 
total, 17 were "public-inclusive": they were solely comprised of all of 
the two- and four-year public Institutions in the respective states. 
Sixty-three of the remaining 145 programs were "public bilateral": 
they included only one two- and four-year public college. The other 
82 programs of interinstitutional cooperation in this set were "multi- 
lateral": they included more than two educational resources; i.e., 
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TABLE 18 

PATTERNS OF COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 



MULTILATERAL 
BILATERAL PROGRAM 
PROGRAM (involves more than 

(involves two educational re- 

only two sources or 

Institutions) institutions) TOTAL 



Public-Inclusive Pattern 
Includes all two- and four-year Mot applicable 17 17 

public institutions within state 

Public* Expansive Pattern 
Includes some two- and four-year 
public institutions within state 
either solely or in coniunction 
With other Pducattonal resources 

Total 63 99 162 



63 



82 



145 



one or more than one public two-year college and one or more than 
one public four-year college or additional educational resources or in- 
stitutions {Table 18). 

Each of the seven program categories constitutes a given pro- 
portion of the total number of programs reported by the state 
directors. Table 19 shows these percentages, for the total number of 
programs and for the bilateral programs. 

In the absence of any other standard of determining similarities 
or differences in bilateral versus multilateral programs, the assumption 

TABLE Id 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PROGRAMS AND BILATERAL PROGRAMS 

IN EACH CATEGORY 

ALL REPORTED BILATERAL 
TYPE OF PROGRAM PROGRAMS PROGRAMS 



Admissions & Business Services 6 7 6.4 

Admissions & Enrollment 13.2 19 0 

Acadet. ic 48.5 47.6 

Library 5 5 3.2 

Training 14 4 19.0 

Student Services 7 7 1.6 

Faculty _ 4.0 _3.2 

Total 100X1 100.0 
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is made that the percentage of programs in any one category wiil be 
about equal to the percentage of bilateral programs in that category. 
The percentages given in Table 19 show that this assumption roughly 
holds true for administrative and business services, academic programs, 
library programs, and faculty programs. Both admissions ana enroll- 
ment and training programs have a greater proportion of bilateral pro- 
grams than total programs. Student services tend in the other direc- 
tion; they account for only 1 .6 percent of the bilateral programs, while 
they represent 7.7 percent of the total programs. 

Strengths Contributed to Cooperative Programs 

One of the major reasons for developing an interinstitutional 
cooperative program is that one or more of the institutions can make a 
whole which is stronger than its individual components. For each co- 
operative program reported, the state directors were asked to enumer- 
ate the strengths or unique elements which respective participants 
bring to the particular project. Respondents indicated a variety of 
strengths which were grouped into the following categories: physical 
plant, equipment, instructional resources, recognized need or timeli- 
ness (being able to implement a program "whose time has come**), 
personnel, student services, autonomy, and economizing measures. 

Strengths were more often reported in conjunction with aca- 
demic programs, where a total of 166 were actually mentioned. (This 
concentration of listings is to be expected, of course, since this cate- 
gory of interlnstitutiona} cooperation contains the largest number of 
projects.) As may be seen in Table 20, the greatest number of strengths 
(44) were related to recognized need or timeliness. Instructional re- 
sources and personnel were also recognized as important strengths in 
relation to academic programs. Recognized need or timeliness and 
personnel were virtually tied as the most frequently mentioned strength 
for all types of programs. Out of a total of 328 programs, 70 cited 
timeliness and 69 cited personnel. Instructional resources was another 
overall strength with 53 citations. 

A further content analysis of the strength category of "recog- 
nized need or timeliness'* has been made in relation to academic pro- 
grams, where it appeared as the most frequently mentioned strength. 
In those programs, overconnng geographic remoteness was most often 
cited as a strength for specific academic programs involving interinsti- 
tutional cooperation. Next most frequently noted strengths in this 
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category were geographic proximity (possibility of cooperating with 
nearby institutions) and community involvement. Others mentioned at 
least once were: management systems, student transfer services, stu- 
dent counseling services, working student services, interinstitutional 
understanding, program problem articulation, consistency of require- 
ments, merger of institutions, and high school diploma equivalency 
courses. 

Economizing measures were mentioned as strengths in connec- 
tion with only 13 out of the 328 programs, and almost all of these 
occun^ed in conjunction with academic programs. Specific types of 
economies included economies in purchasing, program offerings, stu- 
dent costs, and program cost. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Programs 

Probably the main reason for entering into a cooperative ar- 
rangement Is to share in the accrued benefits. As evidenced by the 
tables in this report, there were one-third more advantages recog- 
nized than the total number of interinstitutional cooperative projects. 
It is also important to state that for any given project each institution 
may admit more than one advantage. Also, any one institution may 
admit advantages for the same project different from any other insti- 
tution cooperating in the program. 

Where the institution benefited most by the recognized need 
to cooperate, service to students was the most frequently recognized 
advantage accruing to the colleges from programs of interinstitutional 
cooperation. Included in this advantage category are items such as 
greater accessibility of courses, continuing education counseling and 
orientation, tutoring and counseling, educational opportunity, transfer 
orientation, extracurricular programs, work experience, career training, 
and health care. 

The next most frequently mentioned advantage was academic 
management, which included such Items as calendar arrangement*?, in- 
structional resource utilization, and uniformity of requirements. These 
were best seen as a combination of student and institutional advantages 
as explained by the state directors. Also frequently mentioned were 
administrative management items (purchasing, coordinated planning 
and decision making, conferer.ses, data collection and dissemination); 
and economic considerations (program costs, staffing costs, supply 
costs; see Table 21). It appears that economic considerations are re- 
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garded as a definite advantage in programs of interinstitutional co- 
operation. At the same time, as seen in Table 20, the similar category 
of economizing measures was not cited as a particular strength of such 
programs. This may reflect the difference between aspiration (strength) 
and achievement (advantage). Faculty resources, physical plant, and 
fiscal support were all rated low as advantages. 

While a total of 420 advantages was noted by the 328 respon- 
dents, only 59 disadvantages were cited. (This total was too low and 
the categories too simple to require tabular explanation.) The largest 
number of these disadvantages occurred in conjunction with academic 
programs, again to be expected since the greatest number of programs 
may be found in this category of interinstitutional cooperation. Over- 
all, the most frequently mentioned disadvantage was coordination, 
which included items such as scheduling and programming; standardiza- 
tion of material; distance, trav;), and communication; size of institu- 
tion (inadequate capacity for program); articulation between institu- 
tions for students attending more than one institution; and lack of 
personnel for monitoring program. 

The category of finances was noted as a disadvantage with only 
two projects, one an academic program, and the other a training pro- 
gram. This category included items such as cost of payment or who 
pays; overdependence on external sources; and noncompensation for 
work. 

State of Development 

Programs of interinstitutional cooperation reported their de- 
gree of development: planning, pilot, commitment, beginning imple- 
mentation, continuing commitment, and completed. 

As may be seen in Table 22, an overwhelming majority of the 
responses (for 227 out of 328 programs) indicated a continuing com- 
mitment to the program or to the concept of interinstitutional co- 
operation. A handful of programs were reported in the planning or 
pilot stages, with a somewhat larger number (a total of 44) in the com- 
mitment or beginning implementation stages Twenty-two programs 
were reported as completed, i.e., they had run the course of the co- 
operation planned. 

As mentioned earlier, there are probably more cases of inter- 
institutional cooperation that were not reported- possibly because 
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TABLE 22 

STATE OF DEVELOPMENT Of COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



11. . -T .1,. . »,.^„» 

STATE OF DEVELOPMENT 


NUMBER OF PROGRAMS 
RESPONDING* 


PERCENTAGE 


Planning 


13 


40 


Pilot 


3 


1.0 


Commitment 


33 


11.0 


Begtn Imptementation 


11 


4.0 


Continued Implementation 


227 


73.0 


Completed 


22 


7.0 


Total 


309 


1000 



*Ninety four percent (309) of the total number of programs (328) responded to this question. 



they were not thought of in the interinstitutional context or were 
felt to be too insignificant. 

Future Programs 

As future plans often provide the bases for later efforts, state 
directors were asked to repond to this question: "Were there resources 
to provide assistance to a group of institutions, which types of cooper* 
ative programs would be most appropriate for one or more colleges 
within your jurisdiction?" Only 13 state directors responded to this 
portion of the survey, together identifying a total of 83 possible future 
programs of interinstitutional cooperation. Of these, 35 were academic 
programs, 15 were training programs, and 11 were faculty programs. 
This distribution pattern appears to reflect the current concern with 
staff development. 

Strengths Projected 

Table 23 displays the possible strengths to be contributed o 
these future programs. 

In contrast to present "strengths/' the category of instructional 
resources was mentioned most often as a possible future strength. 
Included wore items such as television, video tape, prepared programs, 
library resources, and radio programming. Recognized need or timeli- 
ness, and services to students tied for second place as the most fre* 
quently mentioned potential strengths of future cooperative programs. 
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Of the 69 potential strengths listed for future programs, the 
respondents projected 20 of these for the academic programs, but 
slightly more (28) for the training programs. Referrins back to Table 
20, it may be seen that among current cooperative programs the aca- 
demic program category holds the clear lead, with 160 out of 328 
projects (48.5%) while the training programs category accounts for 
46, or 14.4 percent of the total projects. With respect to current pro- 
grams, the number of strengths attributed to training programs are in 
rough proportion to their representation in the total number of 
projects. In terms of future projects, however, more strengths are pro- 
jected for training programs than for the omnipresent academic pro- 
grams. 

Advantages 

Advantages envisioned by the state directors for future proj- 
ects of interinstitutional cooperation are shown in Table 24. 

The greatest number of potential advantages were attributed 
to academic programs, with second place going to training programs. 
The potential advantage category most frequently mentioned overall 
was that of curriculum improvement, which includes items such as ex- 
tended counse offerings, providing new educational outlets, improving 
existing programs, better use of resources, and computer programs 
and instructional resources. 

Services to students were also listed as potential advantages re- 
sulting from the future programs of interinstitutional cooperation sug- 
gested by the responding state directors. A third advantage of some 
prominence concerns the area of articulation/communication, which 
includes items such as awareness of programs and problems at other 
institutions, better programming, community relations, general admin- 
istration and statistical records, and joint planning. Economic con- 
siderations did not rank high in the projected advantages of the sug- 
gested types of interinstitutional cooperation. 

Readiness for Involvement 

State directors were asked to estimate institutional readiness 
for the specific type of interinstitutional cooperation suggested for 
future implementation. Table 25 shows the distribution of their re- 
sponses. 
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TABLE 2S 

STATE OF READINESS OF FUTURE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



i.tT. ■.a.m .^■■.■,■fl^.r.■'^A.M^^ =..5 

STATE OF READINESS 


RESPONDING* 


PERCENTAGE 


Receptive to the Idea 


s 


10.0 




8 


16.0 


Pilot Stage 


1 


2.0 


Colleges Ready 


15 


31.0 


Financial Consideration 


7 


14.0 


Ready to Begin Implennentation 


7 


14.0 


Proiected Expansion 


_6 


12.0 


Total 


49 


39.0* 



'Fifty percent of the total number of future programs (83) responded to this question. 
tPercentages do not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



Eighty-three programs were projected: of these, 51 included 
information about the state of readine&s. 

The most frequent (modal) response to this question of readi- 
ness (15 responses) sho\A«d that "the colleges are ready." Another 
eight future projects were reported as being in the planning stages and 
an additional seven were ready to begin implementation. Financial 
considerations appear to have been a factor limiting readiness in seven 
of the projected programs. 
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Summary and Discussion of Survey Findings 



Of the 180 independent two-year colleges with membership in 
AACJC in 1973 (the year of the survey), 45 reported 207 programs of 
interinstitutional cooperation; of the 686 public two-year colleges 
which were members of AACJC in that same year, 321 reported a total 
of 328 programs. This means that about 25 percent of the AACJC 
independent membership have cooperative programs while 50 percent 
of the public colleges have such programs. Or, to look at the numbers 
in a different way, 20 percent of the total 231 independents and about 
30 percent of the total 910 public colleges have such programs. Since 
it appears that most of the cooperative interinstitutional programs 
have begun only in the last five years, the percentages of the AACJC 
membership witn such programs is hopeful, but continues to pose the 
question: How can more of the private colleges be brought into such 
programs, especially programs carrying a continuing commitment? 
What can be done to stimulate further cooperation along lines of the 
notable examples this study identified? The private institutions average 
4.0 programs per reporting institution; the public colleges 0.9 programs 
per institution; this reflects the fact that relatively few of the private 
colleges have become involved but those that have are quite active and 
that the generalization on this point is Just the opposite for the public 
colleges. 

For both types of institutions, approximately 50 percent of 
all programs are academic. Library, faculty, and admissions and enroll- 
ment programs comprised other important program areas for the inde- 
pendents, with a total of 33 percent of the remaining programs. Train- 
ing and admissions and enrollment programs are the other important 
areas for the public institutions. Apparently the private collar move 
to augment instructional services and related resources, while the 
public colleges concentrate on augmenting the curriculum. This sug- 
gests that more cooperative arrangements might be formulated to per- 
mit the instructional strengths of private colleges to reinforce the 
growing comprehensive offerings of the public colleges. Services to 
students as yet are not a strong major emphasis. 

Public programs are primarily multilateral; independent pro- 
grams, primarily bilateral. This is not surprising, considering the greater 
number of such institutions and the fact that most public community 
colleges are or see themselves as a part of a larger system. Which type 
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of arrangement is more desirable? What are the problems of each type? 
Questions such as these were beyond the scope of this study but mer t 
more attention and exantination. 

In regard to who cooperates with whom, the independents 
tend to cooperate with the independents; the public colleges with 
other publics. They cooperate first with their two-year counterpart 
then with their four-year counterpart. These findings suggest both a 
need and a challenge to agencies, associations, and the colleges them- 
selves for better communication linkages. The AACJC and the Council 
of Independent Colleges need especially to note this point. 

Of the strengths contributed by the various institutions, about 
50 percent are for academic programs. These strengths are instruction- 
al resources, personnel, and timeliness for the independents; for the 
public colleges they are timeliness, personnel, and instructional re- 
sources. Thus, the strengths are the same for both types of institu- 
tions, but in a different order of priority. Independents have an aver- 
age of two strengths per program; public colleges, 0.9 strengths. 

Cooperation appears to bring more advantages than disadvan- 
tages. For the independents, these are in the area of student services 
and economic measures; for the public colleges, they are also student 
services and academic and administrative management. Fifty percent 
of the advantages lie in the academic programs. The major disadvantage 
reported for each type of institution is the complication surrounding 
coordination of the cooperative programs. 

Programs projected for the future, as would be expected, are 
primarily academic for both types of institutions. For independents, 
student services, faculty programs, and administrative and business 
programs are also important; for public colleges, training programs and 
faculty programs are those to be developed. In other words, the private 
colleges now are trying to develop services to students as a major goal 
of cooperation and they also wish to increase types of programs not 
now dominant, i.e., faculty and administrative and business programs. 
The public institutions intend to augment their training programs and 
to improve faculty. 

independents see future strengths in the augmentation of per- 
sonnel and physical plant for their academic programs. Public colleges 
want to strengthen training and academic programs primarily by added 
instructional resources. Primary advantages for the independent insti- 
tutions are thus to the curriculum and to economy; added instruction- 
al resources are the advantage to the public, with timeliness and student 
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service following. The independent institutions see a need to improve 
curriculum and to economize; the public colleges sense need for items 
of added instructional resources; that these are complimentary parts 
of a well-rounded academic service suggests again the gains that can 
accrue from an enhanced drive for more private and public two-year 
college interinstitutional cooperation. 

Of the colleges envisioning such future programs, a large per- 
centage are ready to begin (40 percent of the independents; 31 percent 
of the public colleges); private colleges reporting In the next largest 
category "receptive" came to another 32 percent, while 19 percent of 
the public colleges were in the more advanced stage "planning." There 
can be no doubt, then, that given a strong leadership effort by the 
AACJC and other interested and responsible parties, a greater inter- 
institutional effort among the community and junior colleges of the 
nation can be a positive reality. The question now is: What is needed 
to move ahead? 
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IV. MOVING AHEAD 



The pictures of interinstitutional cooperation, actual and po- 
tential, provided by the private junior colleges and the state officials 
responsible for public community colleges, when viewed together, give 
several pointers for future action. Some are the result of positive con- 
clusions emerging from the information they provided and discussed 
in this report; some result from the authors' examination and reflection 
on evident departures from what might have been expected from the 
surveys. 

The authors assume that new plans will be laid by the AACJC, 
the Council of Independent Colleges, and others to bring the private 
college resources more demonstrably and operationally into a fuller 
utilization than now achieved to meet the nation's postsecondary edu- 
cational needs. The contents of this report show that such action is 
timely and can produce substantial gains for the "community-junior 
college movement." By developing stronger and more pervasive inter- 
institutional arrangements, both the public community colleges and 
the independent junior colleges can be helped; but, more important, 
a greater and stronger service can be provided the total citizenry with 
highest efficiency in use of resources. 

Despite the large body of literature relating to interinstitutional 
cooperation, there is still more talk than positive action actually taking 
place. Most of the states with large community college systems showed 
surprisingly few instances of interinstitutional cooperation. However, 
this does not negate the fact that the idea and, in some cases, its 
practice, does seem to be growing. 

At this time, many of the cooperative efforts are multilateral 
in nature. They may be related to a "regionalism-type" concept and the 
fact that more types of resources organized and supported on a re- 
gional basis may more easily solve some postsecondary educational 
problems: the possibilities inherent in a strengthened effort to capital- 
ize on regional characteristics, needs, and resources seem considerable. 
Geographic locatlon-both in the public and private institutional sur- 
veys—was identified as a primary consideration for cooperation. 

Another target for possible future attention is the college's 
concerns for interinstitutional efforts to improve instructional re- 
sources. Future interinstitutional cooperative arrangements will prob- 
ably seek out and rely most heavily on resources Internal to each co- 
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operating institution. Many two-year colleges, private as well as public, 
have ilrong elements in their instructional services. Due to the possible 
shortage of external funds for development, institutions will increasing- 
ly be expected and forced to use resources that are already available. 
These include the faculty and other professional personnel as well as 
the instructional hardware and software needed to support the ex- 
panding array of instructional programs. The colleges give evidence of 
readiness to act in these directions but also show need for consulta- 
tive and other assistance to help get the needed action started. 

Training programs to assist college personnel in this regard are 
obvious and are seen by the authors as of two types in the future. One 
is the needed staff development for personnel employed by the col- 
leges as just noted; the other {strongly suggested in the sur*/ey results) 
is the use of personnel already in the community and junior colleges as 
agents for more widespread and diverse resources to develop better 
communities. The recent advancement in theories of life-long learning 
will put a heavy reliance on the continual in-service training for most 
professions and careers. To this end the development of expansive in- 
service tr.3ining programs for all kinds of community groups (em- 
ployed persons in many classifications of work as well as persons who 
seek enriched and more fulfilling leisure pursuits) will be of particular 
benefit to the sponsoring institution and to the entire community 
which that institution serves. This, as noted, also includes the in-service 
training of those who will teach others. The prospects for better total 
community education by greater interinstitutional cooperation are ex- 
citing and potentially momentous. 

The moment for action toward more cooperative integration 
of private junior college resources is at hand. Both the private and 
public institutions covered In this study express a particular dynamism 
in interinstitutional cooperation, but ».he state of readiness shown by 
the private sector particularly indicates receptivity to the idea of inter- 
institutional cooperation. Leadership of the national associations repre- 
senting therr. as well as that in the state agencies, private fcundations, 
and in the individual colleges is challenged to a positive response in 
order that the opportunity of the moment will not be lost. 
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APPENDIX A 



Planning Group Members 



Represantatives from: 

Inddpendmt Two* Year Collages 

Scott A. FtSher, President 
Fisher Junior ColleQe 
118 Beacon Street 
Boston. Mass. 02116 

Public Two* Year Colleges 

WiMtdm Strasser 
President 

Montgomery Coltege 
Rockviile. m, 20850 

Public Sector^ 

Mervin Strick?er, Chief 
Aviation Education Program Division 
800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington. D C 20591 



Sr. Eileen Farley 
President 

Ett/abeth Seton College 
Yonkers, N.Y. 10701 



Larnie Norton 
President 
Kitttetl College 
Kittrell. N.C. 27544 



Joseph Rushfng, Chancellor 
Tarrant County Junior College District 
1400 Fort Worth Nat ^nal Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Tx. 76102 



Cameron west, Vice Presi ^nt 
University of North Carolina 
Box 307 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 



Ex-offtcio 

National Council of Independent Collvges 



Williams. Hayes 
President 

Alice Lloyd College 
Pippa Passes, Ky. 41844 

Kenneth Mac Kay 

23 Greenwood Avenue 

Madison, N.J. 07914 



or- Harry Miller 
President 

Keystone Junior College 
La Plume, Pa. 18440 



-or- Bruce Whitaker 
President 
Chowan College 
Murfreesboro, N C 27860 



Richard Witter, Director, NCIJC, AACJC 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20036 



AACJC 

Ec; ^und J. Glea/er, Jr. 
President, AACJC 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D C 20036 

Eileen Kulit»s. Executive Associate 

for Council Development 
AACJC 

One Dupont Cncle. N W 
Washington, D C 20036 



or- 



William G Shannon 
Senior Vice President, AACJC 
One DuDO'^t Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20036 

Howard Simmons, Staff Associate 

for Councils 
AACJC 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20036 



Dr Oliver Lane also represented the public sector at most Planning Group meettogs. 
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APPENDIX B 
Task Force-independent/Publtc Colleges 



S. V. Martorana. Chairman 
Professor of Higher Education 
Center for the Study of Higher 

Education 
101 Rack ley Building 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 
814*865*6347 

Donald Canar, President 
Central YMCA Community College 
21 1 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312 222-8210 

Henry Chauncey, President 
Interuniversity Communication 

Council, Inc. 
P.O. Box 363 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609-92 1-7575 

Martha Church 

Executive Associate Secretary 

Middle States Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools 
Gateway One, Plaza West 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 
201-622-5800 

William Dwyer, President 
Massachusetts Board of Regional 

Community Colleges 
177 Milk Street, #410 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
617-727-2876 



Marie Y. Martin 

Director of Community College Education 
Bureau of Higher Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington. D.C. 20202 
202-963-7273 

Lewis D. Patterson 

Coordinator of Cooperative Programs 
American Association for Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-293-6440 

Richard Pickett, President 
Northampton Junior College 
Northampton, Massachui^etts 01060 
413-584-1754 

Jeanette Poore, President 
Everett Community College 
801 Wetmore Avenue 
Everett, Washington 98201 
206-259-7151 

Mervin Strickler 

Chief, Aviation Education Programs 
Division 

Federal Aviation Administration 
800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20591 
202-426-3711 

Granville K. Thompson 
Coopers and Lybrand 
1251 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 
212-489-1100 
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Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 



The Center for the Study of Higher Education was established 
in January 1969 to study higher education as an area of scholarly in- 
quiry and research. Dr. G. Lester Anderson, its director, is aided by a 
staff of twenty, including five full-time researchers, and a cadre of ad- 
vanced graduate students and suppor. ng staff. 

The Center's studies are designed to be relevant not only to the 
University and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but also to colleges 
and universities throughout the nation. The immediate focus of the 
Center's research falls into the broad areas of governance, graduate and 
professional education, and occupational programs in two-year colleges. 



Research reports, monographs, and position papers prepared by 
staff members of the Center can be obtained on a limited basis. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, 101 Rackley Building, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania, 16802. 
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